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HAND SIGN OR AVANYU 
A Note on a Pajaritan Biscuit-ware Motif 
By LUCY L. W. WILSON 

THE word "avanyu" has been given to a decoration motif fre- 
quently found on prehistoric Pajaritan biscuit ware.^ It is a 
motif that still survives in some of the Rip Grande pueblos, 
notably San Ildefonso, and also in the Tewa village at Hopi, although 
much modified. So far as I know, this design has not been found on 
any prehistoric pottery except that from the Pajarito. It was, 
apparently, much more popular at Otowi than in the other towns 
of this site. 

Although conventionalized, scarcely two drawings of the symbol 
are alike. The variations are so numerous and so marked that it is 
easy to make an extensive classification of them.^ 

Whatever may be the meaning of -the symbol, it is certainly not 
an avanyu. Avanyu is the Tewa word for their mythological 
plumed serpent. Doubtless, the zigzag form of the god is due 
to the appearance of lightning, which in this country of thunder- 




FiG. 29. — Drawing of an Avanyu made by a San Ildefonso Indian. 

storms so frequently precedes the coming of the much desired rain. 
On the walls of the kivas of San Ildefonso and Jemez, he is thus 
represented as in figure 29. 

1 Hewett, E. L., Communautes Anciennes dans h Desert Americain (Geneva, 1908), 
pp. 91-2; Kidder, A. V., Pottery of the Pajarito Plateau and. of some Adjacent Regions 
in New Mexico, Memoirs of the Anthropological Association, vol. II, pt. 6, pp. 431-34. 

2 Kidder, op. cit., p. 432. 
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Crude petroglyphs of the avanyu, the plumed serpent, are fre- 
quently seen on the walls and in the caves of the Pajarito. Prob- 
ably, many of these representations are modern, too. But the 
finest of all, at Tcherege, on the old Ramon Vigil grant, is undoubt- 
edly prehistoric (pi. i, fig', i). So, too, are drawings on excavated 
pottery, such as that on a small prayer meal bowl found at Otowi 
(pi. I, fig. 2). 

It is excusable, perhaps, to suspect an avanyu whenever the 
decoration is markedly zigzag. But it is farfetched to think that a 
design whose occasional zigzagedness is obviously an adaptation to 
the shape of the article decorated must therefore be an avanyu 
(pi. I, fig. 2). 

That this motif was much more probably a hand sign, was sug- 
gested to me by the following facts : 

First, unmistakable hand signs occur on the rocks of Otowi. 
On the perpendicular wall of the high mesa which bounds Otowi 




Fig. 30. — Petroglyph from Otowi; battle scene. 

on the north, just above a two-storied porch-front cave dwelling, 
is one of the most interesting petroglyphs of the region. Apparently 
it represents a battle scene. Perhaps, the deer, the two birds, the 
sun, the moon, the arrow, indicate the clans that took part in the 
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fight. But what mean the two hand signs to the right? fig. 30. 
Second y is the universality of the hand sign across the ages and 
throughout the world. The hand sign has been a favorite symbol 
both in prehistoric and in primitive art. In several of the French 
caves there are impressions of hands, apparently made by blowing a 
black or red powder on a sticky impression. ^ Red hands are more 
or less frequently met with in Mayan art.^ In northern India;, one 
sometimes sees on whitewashed walls what looks like impression 
of a human hand, reddish-brown in hue. Among the Madigas, 
when a marriage takes place, the slaughterer of the sacrificial 
animal places his blood-stained hand against the wall.^ In the 
Ghetto of Jerusalem, a large whitewashed ''Hand of Might" is 
placed over the door of dwellings to protect the people within from 
misfortune and death. ^ Among the Dakota, the Winnebago, and 
certain northwestern Algonkian Indians, it was a common practice 
to press a hand previously smeared with white or colored clay on 
the naked breast or shoulder or some other part of the body in order 
to prepare a dancer for the ceremony. 

The figure of the human hand is used by the North American Indians to 
denote supplication to the Deity or Great Spirit; and it stands in the system of 
picture writing as a symbol for strength, power, or mastery thus derived. . . . 
The design of the hand . , . used disjunctively ... is the most mysterious 
. . . precisely because there are no accessories to help out the meaning.^ 

The use of the hand sign by primitive people is apparently 
either to call the attention of the gods to a vow or prayer, or else 
to avert the evil eye. Perhaps, however, these are secondary func- 
tions, and the hand actually represents Power, a god in high repute, 
even in these days. Certainly, this is and was its meaning in 
representations of the numerous many-armed gods and goddesses 
of oriental mythology. 

Of course, we shall never know the meaning of this symbol to the 
ancient Otowians, nor even whether it really was a hand sign. The 

1 Elliot, G. F. Scott, Pre-historic Man and His Story (Philadelphia, 19 15), p. 305. 

2 Stephens, John L., Incidents of Travel in Yucatan, vol. 2, p. 46. 
^ Thurston, Man, quoted by Elliot, op. cit., p. 306. 

*Lees, Village Life in Palestine, p. 215. 

^ Stephens, Travels in Yucatan, vol. 2, appendix, p. 476, et seq. 
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most cursory examination of the subjoined drawings j&gs. 31 and 32, 
traced from pottery excavated at Otowi, will convince anyone that 
whatever the figure may be, it is certainly not an avanyu. 

No other detailed study of the material excavated from Otowi 
during the summers of 191 5-1 6-1 7 has yet been made. Neverthe- 
less, the following general account of the expedition, with special 
emphasis on the ''high lights," may have some value to others 
working in the same field. 

Otowi is in the Pajarito Park part of the Bandelier National 
Monument, about twenty miles northwest from Santa Fe. With 
its companion sites, Tsankawi, Naviwi, Tscherege, it was deserted 
before the coming of the Spaniards. The first historic mention of 
these ancient towns was in Bandelier's Second Report, but he never 
visited them, however. 

Fifteen or twenty years ago. Dr. Edgar L. Hewett, now director 
of the Museum of New Mexico, Santa Fe, together with two In- 
dians, excavated the burial mound of Otowi. The pieces of pottery 
came out just as fast as he could take care of them. The very con- 
siderable result of his two weeks work is now installed in the Hall 
of the Southwest in the National Museum, Washington. There are 
indications that, from time to time, holes were dug, later, by pri- 
vate individuals, hoping, — perhaps, succeeding, — in finding pots. 
Practically, however, the entire site, exclusive of the burial mounds, 
has been excavated, under my direction, for the Commercial Mu- 
seums, Philadelphia, and all of the material thus secured is now on 
exhibition there. 

There are three large community houses on the mesa of Great 
Otowi. South House is the oldest of these, to judge from its poorer 
masonry, comparative absence of communicating doors, lower 
walls, and the harder earth filling contained in its seventy-six rooms. 
East House is smaller, consisting of only forty-five ground-floor 
rooms, while North House, a great E-shaped pueblo, contains two 
hundred and seventy ground-floor rooms. The comparative ab- 
sence of doors, the relatively large amount of adobe in the weak 
walls, and the comparatively small amount of stone on or near the 
surface of East and South House, all incline me to believe that these 

23 
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houses were only a single story high. North House, judged by the 
same standards, had a terraced second story, and possibly, not 
probably, a few third-story rooms. All of the rooms of all of these 
houses were excavated to bed rock. There was no evidence of 
secondary occupation although there were many burials in what 
were evidently abandoned rooms. Doubtless, all three houses 
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Fig. 31. — Hand Type: i and 2 from bowl exteriors; 3, 4, and 5 bowl interiors. 

were occupied contemporaneously, although the inhabitants may 
have been slower in deserting the newer and larger house. 

On a low ridge, a few hundred feet south of Great Otowi, there 
are two groups of community houses apparently contemporaneous 
with South and East Houses on the larger mesa. One of these 
groups consists of two buildings, a rectangular house of forty rooms, 
all excavated, and the other a hollow square of perhaps a hundred 
rooms. The other large house is another hollow square of about the 
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same size. On this same ridge, there are also at least seventeen 
** small house" ruins. On a still lower ridge, parallel but farther 
south, there are three other small-house remains. On the mesa of 
Great Otowi itself there are the unmistakable indications of at 
least seven such small-house pueblos, three of them with kivas. 
In brief, within half a mile of each other, in the narrow canyon 






Fig. 32. — Hand Arm Type. 



of Otowi, there are indications of at least twenty-six farm houses 
belonging to the period before the ** concentration," and of six large 
houses of the later period. Moreover, there are many groups of at 
least two-story porch houses in the almost perpendicular walls that 
bound the canyon on the north. These cliff dwellings were occupied 
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contemporaneously with the large houses, and may, indeed, have 
been the winter homes. Still, it is difficult to believe that the 
population of this little valley could have been much less than a 
thousand in the period just before the great concentration, or less 
than two thousand in the palmiest days afterwards. Probably the 
depopulation was due to a gradual migration to the better watered 
and more fertile lands of the Rio Grande. Nevertheless, a pro- 
tective stone wall and the location of a reservoir so that it could not 
fail to receive drainage from the large burial mound do suggest that 
there might have been cataclysms due to enemy attacks and to 
pestilence that hastened the desertion of Otowi. 

Scarcely a day passed in our three summers of work that we did 
not uncover something of interest. Still, certain events stand out 
in red letters. The first of these was the uncovering of the body of a 
man, buried, not in a room but in a passage way between the out- 
side wall of North House and a heavy stone wall without. There 
were the remains of a covering cloth, a large basket, three long 
notched rain sticks, half a dozen prayer sticks, some of them cere- 
monially wound with cotton. Corn rested on the head, cheeks, 
and chest. 

In the next room were a dozen ceremonial pipes, or cloud blowers, 
and a tiny pendant of copper. Both the room and the passage way 
were very near an interior kiva. From that fact and from the con- 
centration here of so many ceremonial objects, we thought it 
probable that we had uncovered a cacique, or priest. And, as, at 
the time of our discovery, basket burials, common enough in the 
Chaco and elsewhere, had not been reported in this region, we 
dreamed a dream of a foreigner and a stranger, who had not only 
ruled in his own lifetime, but was also able, even after death, to 
insist upon the burial rites of his own people. Later, however, we 
found evidences of the basket in seven subsequent burials. More- 
over, the material taken from the burial mound of Otowi, now in 
the National Museum, includes the remains of many baskets, similar 
to those that we found with burials. Evidently, in the wetter 
climate of Otowi, the baskets had so disintegrated as to disguise their 
actual use. In the drier climate of the Chaco, they have been 
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perfectly preserved. Probably, basket burials at Otowi were sur- 
vivals of customs, or religious ceremonials, that originated long 
before the migration of these people southward to the Pajarito. 

Another interesting day was marked by the finding of eighteen 
bone flutes and whistles, together with a perfect and beautiful little 
prayer-meal bowl, all in a single room. The bowl's rim was notched 
in the making in four places, each, evidently, a guide to each of the 
four directions. The decoration was of conventionalized dragon- 
flies, very similar to those so frequently found in present-day Navajo 
art. Diagonally opposite to this room was another in which was 
found another prayer-meal bowl, also notched, decorated with 
lightning water serpents issuing from clouds. In this house, we 
found the skulls of four deer and the jaw bones of seven. We 
named these rooms the ''House of the Musician" and the ''House 
of the Hunter," respectively, privately noting that each of these 
successful gentlemen had been of a religious turn of mind. 

Another happy day resulted from the discovery, already re- 
ported in the Anthropologist, of a little god, or devil, perhaps, in its 
own niche in the wall. It is made of clay, originally painted pink, 
but now black with soot. In a room nearby were eight similar 
niches, but all were empty. Numbers of stone idols have been 
discovered, but up to date this is the only one of clay. It confirms 
the account given by Espejo of household idols and of rooms set 
apart for their worship. 

But the greatest day of all, both for the Indians and myself, 
occurred shortly before we closed camp, last summer. It was the 
discovery on the wall of the largest room excavated of a fresco in 
color of a mountain lion. The figure is colored yellow ochre, out- 
lined with black. Evidences of color in the plaster of caves, both 
at Otowi and at Frijoles are common. But, so far as I can find 
out, this is the only certainly prehistoric colored drawing ever found 
in the United States. 

The room measured twelve by eighteen feet. To the east, was a 
fine ceremonial fireplace near a door way, much too small to have 
been used by living Indians, however well it may have served the 
spirits of their ancestors! 

Commercial Museums, Philadelphia. 



